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The  following  is  a  message  from  the  President. 


YOUR  1956  BUDGET 


Por  the  second  successive  year  the  Finance  Committee  presented  a 
deficit  budget  to  the  Executive  Board  for  its  consideration  at  the  fall 
meeting,  a  deficit  budget  of  some  U17.060  was  presented  to  the  Board, 
which  in  turn  pared  it  down  to  $11,620.  This  reduction  in  the  proposed 
deficit  was  obtained  only  after  critical  examination  of  each  item  in  the 
budget  by  the  Executive  Board,  It  analyzed  the  reason  for  expenditures 
in  each  case.  In  some  instances  it  concurred  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  end  in  other  cases  it  felt  that  severe  reduc¬ 
tions  must  be  made  in  view  of  the  critical  financial  situation. 

Even  more  alarming  then  the  size  of  the  present  deficit  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  increased  for  the  second  j^ar  in  a  row.  This  will  not  come 
as  any  shock  to  those  members  who  read  the  President’s  message  last  year, 
which  indicated  a  deficit  at  that  time  of  $4,175,  nor  to  those  roenbers 
who  either  heard  or  read  the  Treasurer's  report  of  last  June,  in  which 
he  went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  In  his  report  he  pointed  out  that 
progressive  increases  in  association  operating  expenses  during  the  past 
three  years  were  not  accoiiqoanied  by  comparable  increases  in  income,  end 
further,  that  only  two  categories  of  membership  ere  paying  dues  that 
cover  costs  of  all  direct  and  indirect  services!  namely.  Institutional 
and  Sustaining  memberships.  He  pointed  out  that  v/e  must  decide  either  to 
relinquish  some  services  the  Association  is  now  providing  or  look  forward 
to  an  early  increase  in  dues. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  voted  to  increase  the  dues  of  two  classes  of 
membership,  effective  January  1,  1957,  subject  of  course  to  ratification 
by  the  membership  at  our  annual  meeting  in  June.  It  voted  to  increase 
the  dues  of  Active  members  from  $10  to  $15,  and  those  of  Associate  mem¬ 
bers  from  $5  to  $10,  This  action  will  only  partly  resolve  the  situation. 
It  must  be  accompanied  by  other  nlans  to  increase  income  and  plans  to 
curtail  nones  sent ial  services  which  in  turn  would  reduce  the  demands  made 
upon  our  Headquarters.  It  must  also  be  eccomoanied  by  an  over-all  study 
analyzing  these  end  other  means  of  bringing  our  budget  into  balance,  yet 
providing  for  the  continued  growth  of  our  organization,  keeping  in  mind 
our  professiontl  responsibilities  as  an  association.  In  this  letter  re¬ 
spect,  we  should  be  ever  mindful  of  the  future  and  set  some  course  that 
will  permit  us  to  carry  on  these  endeavors. 

No  budget  has  been  analyzed  more  critically,  item  by  item,  than  the 
present  one.  It  represents  untold  work  by  the  Finance  Committee  before 
arriving  at  its  recomiiendations,  which  in  turn  were  carefully  scrutinized 
by  the  Board  as  a  whole.  The  Board  has  to  use  its  judgment  in  deciding 
how  the  Association's  money  should  be  spent,  unless  it  has  the  opinions 
of  the  members  as  to  the  services  end  projects  they  think  most  important. 
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A  cempcign  hes  been  instituted  to  ecqueint  farther  each  meiaber  of  the 
iissociation  with  the  budgetary  problems.  This  will  consist  of  a  series 
of  reports  presented  in  verious  wa;/s  to  the  entire  membership  for  scrutiny. 
It  is  hoped  that  when  the  complete  information  is  available,  members  will 
write  individually  or  collectively  to  the  Board  to  indicate  their  wishes 
and  eny  remedial  suggestions  that  occur  to  them. 

CKDdTER  M.  L3UIS,  President 


EDITOHIiiL 


In  the  latter  part  rf  1955,  air.  Bill  V/ocds  offered  me  the  position 
of  Editor  of  this  Bulletin .  Being  a  new  member,  and  anxious  to  help  in 
any  way  1  could,  1  accepted  his  offer.  With  his  help  and  the  help  of  i/irs. 
i'iarie  Goodman,  the  former  editor,  I  managed  to  survive  the  past  tv/o  issues 
of  this  Bulletin.  However,  i  encountered  certain  probleras  which  ere  in¬ 
creasing  in  intensity  and  posing  formidable  obstacles  to  continued  pub¬ 
lication.  I  have  discussed  these  orcblems  with  both  i'V.  Woods  end  Mrs. 
Goodman  and  now  1  intend  to  outline  them  for  you. 

The  "Droblems  fall  into  two  categories.  The  first  relates  to  content, 
the  second  relates  to  cost. 

It  may  come  as  somewhat  of  a  surorise  to  you  to  learn  that  content, 
or  to  be  more  accurate,  lack  of  content,  is  a  major  oroblera  in  publish¬ 
ing  this  Bulletin.  It  seems  that  the  only  way  to  get  members  to  submit 
items  for  publication  is  by  following  a  program  of  continual  harassment. 
This  is  most  unfortunate.  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  is  a  division  made  up 
of  specialists,  many  being  outstanding  in  the  fields  of  Geogra-ohy,  iiaps, 
and  Special  Librtries;  and  here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  Journal  for 
their  use  in  discussing  mutual  interests  and  problems.  Yet,  apparently 
very  few  of  the  members  vrish  to  take  the  time  or  trouble  to  submit  their 
ideas,  comments,  news,  problems,  or  studies  for  publication.  In  almost 
every  otner  professional  Journal,  the  Job  of  editing  is  one  of  selection, 
in  this  Bulletin,  the  Job  is  one  of  trying  to  get  sufficient  material  to 
publish  an  issue.  This  is  y'^ur  Bulletin.  It  is  published  for  you  and 
should  be  written  by  you.  We  need  articles,  bock  reviews,  personal  news, 
end  if  you  have  any  technical  problems  that  other  members  may  solve  for 
you,  by  all  means,  send  it  along.  Now,  hew  about  it?  I’m  waiting. 

The  money  problem  is  more  serious,  kost  money  problems  are.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  the  Bulletin  operates  at  a  loss,  look  at  thisJ 
our  income  is  about  S140.0').  The  cost  of  mimeographing  23  cages  is  about 
$30,00  or  about  $120,00  for  the  four  issues  per  year.  Stencils  cost  a- 
bout  $11,00  and  postage  about  $29,00,  All  things  being  equal,  this  makes 
about  a  $20.00  minimum  loss  per  year,  I  say  minimum  because  things  arc 
rarely  equal.  Take  printing,  for  exan^le :  In  the  past,  several  business 
firms  were  kind  enough  to  print  the  issues  for  us.  For  this  we  were  most 
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greteful,  bat  since  they  v^ere  doing  this  for  virtaelly  nothing,  they  wore 
limited  in  the  number  of  times  thf'y  could  perform  this  fevor.  Now  we  ere 
behind  in  our  publicttion  schedule  beceuse  vre  consume  e  lerge  pert  of  our 
time  trying  to  find  some  wey  to  have  the  issues  printed  et  a  minimum  cost. 
It  is  a  constant  struggle  against  rising  costs  and  I  regret  to  say  we  are 
losing  the  battle. 

There  are  some  solutions  to  this  problem  and  I  won’t  deny  they're 
drastic.  Here  they  are: 

1.  Reduction  of  the  issue,  ’^e  can  reduce  the  issues  in  one  of  two 

ways.  First,  we  can  reduce  the  size  of  each  issue  to  just  a 
few  pages  containing  Division  news  and  business.  Secondly,  we 
can  retain  the  present  size  and  format  but  issue  it  only  twice 
a  year  instead  of  the  present  four  times  a  year. 

2.  Membership  subscription.  Wo  can  charge  every  rae..iber  of  the  Divi¬ 

sion  a  subscription  fee  of  52.00. 


This  is  your  Bulletin  and  your  problem,  ^y  course  of  action  to  be 
followed  will  be  based  on  your  opinions.  I  urge  you  to  write  to  mo  or  to 
your  Division  Chairman  giving  us  your  comments  and  any  ideas  you  may  have 
which  will  help  us  solve  this  problem. 

Raymond  B.  MacNaraara 


I'DiP  COLLECTIONS  DIRECTORY 


In  March  1954  the  Ilap  Resources  Coranittee  of  the  Geography  and  Map 
Division  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Marie  Cleckner  Goodman  published 
the  170  page  Map  Collections  In  the  United  States  anc^  Canada,  a  Directory. 

The  directory  describes  the  map  collections  of  518  governmental, 
college  anc'-  university,  public,  special,  and  private  libraries.  Name 
of  the  library,  name  of  the  person  in  charge,  size  of  staff,  specialists 
available  for  consultation,  area  and  subject  specializations  in  the  col¬ 
lection,  numbor  of  meps,  atlases,  globes,  relief  models,  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  other  materials  available,  information  as  to  availability  of 
materials  for  loan  or  in  reproduction,  and  any  publications  describing 
the  library  are  noted.  Occasional  notes  also  describe  maps  issued  by  an 
agency  or  publications  based  on  the  resources  of  a  particular  collection, 

A  special  index  records  U,  S,  Army  I'iap  Service  and  Geological  Survey 
depositories. 

Some  1,000  copies  of  the  directory  were  published  at  a  cost  of  $970.07. 
AS  of  December  31,  1954,  481  copj.es  had  been  sold;  receipts  were  $1,183.74. 
The  number  of  c^lpies  sold  in  1955  is  not  available  at  this  v/riting.  Copies 
ere  still  available  at  $3.00  per  copy  from  the  Special  Libraries  assoc ietica:^ 
41  East  10th  Street,  New  York  3,  New  York,  If  your  library  is  an  institu¬ 
tional  member  of  the  Association  copies  are  available  at  half  price  or 
$1,50.  Ord.er  your  library  or  personal  copy  today. 
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’.'fiiSHIiTGTCN  CHiiPTE?- 


The  winter  meeting  of  the  Geography  end  iiap  Group  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association,  Washington  Chapter  was  hold  on  Lecemher  12,  1955 
at  the  V7hittell  Pavilion,  Library  of  Congress,  -he  Program  was  arranged 
by  i'-r.  C,  Emory  Hell  of  the  information  Services  Office  of  the  Aeronauti¬ 
cal  Chart  and  Information  Center  and  featured  a  talk  by  i^ir.  Joseph  B. 
Hiller,  Photographic  Procurement  Officer,  on  the  photographic  library 
services  offered  by  the  Photo  P.ecords  and  Services  Division,  aCIC,  In 
brief  he  discussed  the  three  separate  libraries  which  were! 

1,  The  Central  Print  end  Index  Library  of  Aerial  Photography 
.2.  The  Terrain  Intelligence  or  "Spot"  Photography  Library 

3.  The  Air  Force  Documentary  and  Historical  Photography  Library 

Hr.  Miller  presented  a  short  history  of  aerial  photography,  high¬ 
lighting  his  description  with  a  slide  showing  the  original  development 
of  aerial  photography  as  dating  back  to  Civil  War  days  end  described  the 
development  to  the  present  tine.  Included  in  this  v;ere  the  requirements 
of  an  aerial  photographic  library.  The  Standard  Indexing  System  as  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Aeronautical  Chart  end  Information  Center  was  also  dis¬ 
cussed  with  slides  illustrating  the  preparation  of  the  acetate  overlays 
and  the  use  of  binder  files  and  locator  system.  This  system  was  fully 
described  in  a  previous  edition  of  the  Bulletin  (Spring  -  1955) 

The  problems  of  the  Terrain  Intelligence  or  "Spot"  Photography 
Library  vrere  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Aerial  Photograoh.v  Library 
in  that  a  problem  in  both  subject  and  area  location  comes  to  the  fore. 

The  third  library,  the  Air  Force  Documentary  and  Historical  Photog¬ 
raphy  Library  acts  as  the  depository  and  nhotogra ohic  record  for  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  This  also  contains  the  pictures  of  all  Air 
Force  officers  from  first  commissioning  to  retirement  or  resignation 
dates.  All  official  pictures  of  Air  Force  acti''^ities,  oocrations  end 
personnel  taken  or  released  by  the  Air  Force  are  retained  in  this  library. 


Catherine  I.  Bahn 


FHJSTRaTIOIT 

Hote  from  the  New  York  Sun,  reprinted  in  the  Champaign,  Ill.,  County 
Gazette,  Wednesday,  August  27,  1890, 

"If  this  keeps  on,"  said  a  nap  printer  the  other  day,  "we'll  have  to 
go  into  bankruptcy.  We  hadn't  got  our  United  States  naps  fixed  up  with 
North  end  South  Dakota  before  the  Brazilian  revolution  knocked  South’ 
America  endwise,  end  now  Wyoming  and  'Idaho  arc  turned  into  states,  Africa 
has  to  be  fixed  over  every  six  months,  end  the  latest  end  most  serious 
change  of  all  is  this 'Gernan-Ehglish  arrangement  to  knock  out  Heligoland 
from  the  British  Empire,  That  isn’t  a  big  change  but  it  is  plenty  big  e- 
nough  to  spoil  all  maps  of  Europe,  It  would  almost  pay  the  mepnekers  of 
the  world  to  chip  in  and  buy  the  nasty  little  island.,  in  order  to  make  e 
present  of  it  to  England,-  -end  save  the  expense  of  getting  up  new  naps  of 
Europe . ” 
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USE  a»E  aPPPECIaTIOF  OF  lUiPS 
Wslter  G-.  Stontnen 


Thirty  raorahurs  of  the  Ueshington  Chrptcr  of  the  Geogr£r)hy  and  Hap 
Group,  SLA,  attended  the  dinner  meeting  on  February  7th  at  the  Tally-Ho 
Restaurant.  Hr.  Walter  G.  Stoneman  of  the  Burma  Thailand  Division,  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration  rnd  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Hep  Use,  American  Congress  on  Surveying  and  Mapoing  was  the  featurc'd 
speaker.  Mr,  Stoneman  presented  some  itost  challenging  and  concrete  ex- 
aiiiples  on  ways  to  develop  the  use  end  appreciation  of  maps  by  the  general 
public  through  map  librarians,  geographers  or  professional  map  makers. 

Hero  are  some  thought  provoking  excerpts  from  ior.  Stoneman’ s  talk  on  Use 
and  Aopreciation  of  14aps» 

’’One  of  th(  foremost  problems  facing  your  profession  as  map  librar¬ 
ians  is  that  of  developing  map  appreciation  end  use,  to  increase  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  use  of  all  forms  of  maps.  The  term  "maps”  includ.es  charts, 
aerial  photography,  globes,  ttleses  and  special  purpose  maps. 

There  arc  a  great  .'iieny  potential  users  of  maps  and  surveys  who  would 
benefit  greatly  by  using  then,  but  who  do  not  understand  their  value,  how 
to  use  them  nor  how  to  gut  them.  Untold  millions  of  dollc-.rs  end  raich  po¬ 
tential  efficiency  are  wasted,  each  year  because  a  lot  of  people  who  really 
need  maps  and  surveys  ere  not  propt  rly  usin^  t.he  ones  even  now  available . 
All  of  the  maps  that  are  made  are  really  absolutely  worthltiss  unless 
someone  uses  thou  and  benefits  from  their  use. 

‘’o’re  not  talking  about  high-pressure  advertising.  We’re  talking  . 
about  legitimate  education  and  dissemination  of  information.  Governmen¬ 
tal  agencies  especially  seem  to  shy  away  from  doing  much  on  increasing 
map  appreciation  and  use.  And  when  they  d.o  do  something,  they  usually 
put  out  something  on  how  maps  ere  made.  To  most  map  users,  this  is  quite 
inconsequential  as  compared  to  the  mere  obscure  points  of  how  they  can 
use  them  to  their  benefit  and  yrhero  they  can  get  them. 

Now  after  a  Govcrnrct.nt  map  is  made,  the  taxpayer  already  has  a  sig¬ 
nificant  investment  in  it  (about  $30,000  for  the  standard  15-minute  top¬ 
ographic  quadrangle)  but  most  of  the  taxpayers  don’t  even  know  about  it. 
It'll  only  cost  about  more  on  this  initial  investment  to  print  four 
times  the  prescntly-used  number  of  copies  and  to  inform  more  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  map’s  existence.  In  such  e  manner,  for  Vt  additional  cost, 
the  usage  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  mep  that  they've  already  paid  for 
might  be  quadrupled.  This  is  one  angle  of  whet  I  mean  by  saying  that  it 
is  a  reel  responsibility  of  the  Government  end  the  library  profession  to 
do  something  about  increasing  nap  appreciation  and  use. 

i^st  of  you  in  speaking  to  potential  users  of  maps  or  to  persons 
from  whom  you  .need  support,  tend  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  your  work  and  its  peculiarities,  not  of  its  uses  or  benefits. 

Let  us  turn  this  around  and  considt;r  something  for  which  you  ere  the  user, 
not  the  producer,  for  instance  a  car.  Are  you  greatly  concerned  vrith  the 
power  presses  that  standi  out  your  car’s  body,  enc  v/ith  its  piston  dis¬ 
placement,  bore  and  stroke,  or  are  you  more  interested  in  where  you  can 
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gijt  fc  car  at  a  raarkdov/n  of  $500  that  runs  ^3  miles  per  gallon?  Or  how 
would  it  appeal  to  you  to  learn  how  to  eliminate  the  need  for  a  car  com¬ 
pletely  hy  investing  S300  in  some  new  transportation  development? 

Or  consider  a  fountain  pen.  You  probably  own  one.  Yet  how  many  of 
you  know  or  care  how  it  is  made?  You  ere  more  concerned  vrith  how  it  will 
write  and  how  much  it  costs. 

Keep  these  simple  illustrations  in  mind  when  talking  to  the  public 
and  potential  users  of  maps.  In  considering  v/hether  to  use  maps,  they’re 
no  different  from  you  when  you’re  considering  a  fountain  pen  or  a  car. 

Here  is  a  list  of  only  a  few  of  the  things  that  each  of  you  as  in¬ 
dividuals  can  do  to  increase  map  use  and  appreciation,  if  you  only  fol¬ 
low  up  on  one  or  two  of  these  suggestions,  you’ll  be  helping  both  your 
profession  and  the  public, 

1,  Keep  on  hand  a  supply  of  local  and  national  map  and  serial  photo¬ 
graphic  indices  and  a  supoly  of  ’’give-away”  copies  of  the  most  useful 
and  interesting  maps  of  your  vicinity.  Pass  them  out  and  advise  on 
how  to  Use  them, 

2,  Write,  V/rite  for  all  sorts  of  publications,  from  a  Sunday  School 
mimeograohed  newsletter  to  Fortune  ilagazinc.  Don’t  write  a  lot  of 
technical  jargon — tell  folks  about  your  product,  about  how  useful 
maps  are  and  about  the  many  ways  in  which  they  can  be  prof itably 
used  but  aren't, 

3,  Talk.  Speak  before  local  neighborhood  groups,  professional  meetings, 
or  national  conventions.  Here  again — don’t  confuse  them  or  put  them 
to  sleep  with  your  technical  jargon.  Toll  them  sin^jly  about  some  of 
the  striking  cxamDles  of  the  value  of  maps,  about  how  their  particu¬ 
lar  group  can  use  maps  for  work  or  for  play,  and  about  where  they  can 
get  them, 

4.  Tell  your  friends  tnd  neighbors  some  specific  ways  in  which  they  can 
use  maps  in  their  evor^/day  living  and  work.  Then  do  a  little  inform¬ 
al  instructing  on  map  use  end  interprtjtation.  Some  specific  "target 

,  groups"  and  commonplace  uses  ere  suggested  below. 

5.  Go  to  your  local  schools  and  encourage  them  to  use  maps — including 
local,  large-scale  maps  that  you  can  give  them — in  the  teaching  of 
their  regular  subjects.  Take  off  a  little  time  to  teach  the  teachers 
so  that  they  can  teach  others.  Volunteer  to  give  a  talk  on  mapping 
and  map  use  to  the  local  eighth  grade  or  high  school  group.  Local 
maos  can  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  math,  civics,  geography,  etc. 

You  can  think  of  mortj  ways  than  I  can,  (How  many  of  your  own  chil¬ 
dren  can  or  do  use  maps?) 

6.  Hneourage  your  local  Boy  Scout  troops,  4-H  Clubs,  etc.  to  use  local 
maps.  G-ive  them  a  hand  with  some  samples  tnd  a  little  advice  on  map 
use  as  related  to  their  specific  interests.  For  instance,  plan  and 
sketch  out  a  hike  for  them  on  the  local  topographic  quadrangle  and 
show  them  how  much  they  can  interpret  from  it.  They  can  enlarge 
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their  nap-recding  ability  by  .ground-chacking  your  nap  to  sco  if  cer¬ 
tain  features  are  really  there. 

7.  Drop  in  on  some  of  your  local  city  or  county  officials.  See  if  they 
have  the  local  maps  and  know  how  to  use  them.  You’ll  be  surprised  how 
many  don’t  even  knovr  what’s  available  for  their  ov;n  neighborhood.  Al¬ 
ways  spread  the  word  about  where  to  get  maps. 

8.  Enco'irage  local  libraries  to  use  a  nep  collection  and  help  to  get  it. 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  big  one.  In  fact,  I’ve  Just  recently  seen 
recommendations  on  how  to  effectively  use  small  collections  which  em¬ 
phasize  complete  sets  of  indices  and  lists  of  map  sources.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  might  cheaply  got  a  photo-index  of  local  aerial  photo¬ 
graphic  coverage  (which  vdthin  itself  gives  some  detail).  This  plus 
a  fev/  smaple  photograohs,  together  with  information  on  how  end  where 
to  order  other  local  ohotOf^ephs  of  specific  interest  to  specific  in¬ 
dividuals,  could  be  of  great  value  to  a  community  or  certain  particu¬ 
lar  professional  groups. 

9.  Spread  the  idea  that  you  can  often  mail  a  sketch  on  a  map  to  very  tif- 
fectively  convey  a  message  in  place  of  a  long  letter.  The  map  may  be 
free  or  cost  10^.  The  cost  of  a  typed  letter  usually  runs  from  $1.50 
up — more  often  up.  Oftentim.is  the  narrative  in  a  letter  can’t  begin 
to  put  across  your  ideas  eff octivolj;-  as  can  a  few  linns  on  a  .^lap. 

How  miny  of  you  map  librarians  ■  ven  do  this  yourselves? 

10.  Volunteer  to  post  a  local  topographic  map  in  various  public  pieces 
such  as  the  courthouse,  town  hall  and  other  public  bulletin  boards. 
Always  attach  a  note  explaining  where  more  like  it  can  be  obtained. 

Also  accompany  it  with  an  index  showing  nan  coverage  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  county  or  state. 

11.  Compile  and  keen  in  mind  a  list  of  specific  sensational  oxax:ples  of 
the  value  of  maps — such  things  as  disasters  or  groat  losses  resulting 
from  the  lack  of  maps,  estimates  of  great  financial  savings  from  the 
Use  of  maps,  end  examples  of  time  and  mon<  y  saved  in  specific  cases 
from  the  use  of  maps  or  aerial  photographs.  Use  these  examples  free¬ 
ly  to  illustrate  your  conversations  in  behalf  of  mop  use.  iiuch  il¬ 
lustrations  are  a  hundred  tines  more  effective  than  your  abstract 
generalities.  The  American  Congress  of  Surveying  and  Hap  Committee 
on  i'iap  Use  has  corrrpilud  and  distributed  a  preliminary,  26-pago  col¬ 
lection  of  such  materiel, 

12.  Hemember  that  even  if  ho  wants  some  maps,  tho  layman  is  usually  con¬ 
fused  about  whore  and  how  to  get  then,  except  those  from  gas  stations. 
Continually  strive  to  simplify  anc-  clarify  this  for  him  in  yiur  profes¬ 
sional  capacity.  Those  of  you  who  work  for  the  Yederal  Gov.  rnment 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  taxpayer  who  mays  for  your  maps  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  know  that  they  exist  and  vrhere  to  get  them.  Also,  continually 
tell  all  of  your  interested  contacts  about  where  end  how  to  get  maps 
and  aerial  Photographs.  Do  you  know  exactly  where  to  get  the  various 
types  of  naps  and  photographs  that  ere  available  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  how  to  order  thorn  easily? 


13,  Rcncr.Tibor  that  about  98*50  of  the  people  that  you  contact  v;ill  bo  i.iorc 

interested  in  how  they  can  use  naps  in  connection  v/ith  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  interests  than  they  will  bo  in  the  teciinical  aspects  of  how 
naps  arc  neC.o  or  in  whet  a  hotshot  librarian  or  goographe-r  you  ore,” 


Louis  C,  Karpinski  (1878-1956) 

Dr.  Louis  C.  Karpinski,  Professor  of  -ethenatics,  Rneritusi  University 
of  Michigan,  died  at  his  rotirenvmt  hone  in  ^linter  Haven,  Florida,  on 
J  anuary  23 , 

In  cartography  L‘r.  Karpinski  is  probably  best  knovm  and  rcnc'nborcd 
for  his  collection  of  photogranhs  of  ebout  750  unique  nanuscript  naps 
gathered  from  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  archives  anc*  libraries. 

These  iiaps  bear  upon  the  early  history  of  the  An(.;ricfn  colonics,  ^UL- 
though  the  original  plan  had  been  to  collect  copies  of  naps  relative 
to  the  ^.lerican  Revolution  it  was  expanded  to  include  all  the  United  States 
end  Canada,  -'any  of  the  naps  wore  not  previously  known  to  students  of 
iinericeji  history.  Singularly  unique  itens  first  ned.e  available  in  ^erice 
were  the  1500  Juan  de  la  Cosa  nap  and  the  Vaz  Dourado  atlas  which  was  re¬ 
produced  in  facsinilo  in  1948, 

Conplcte  sets  of  those  ohotographs  arc  hold  by  the  Uillien  L,  Clencnts 
Library  which  originally  authorized  the  project  in  October  1926,  the  Henry 
E,  Huntington  Library,  the  Hew  York  Public  Library,  end  the  Howberry 
Library,  Reproductions  of  the  naps  fror.i  the  French  Archives  are  filed  in 
a  nuDber  of  other  libraries,  end  snallcr  groups  ere  eveileblo  in  other 
libraries. 

Brief  descriptions  of  the  collection  are  given  in  the  Aincricsn  Histor¬ 
ical  Review,  vol.  33:328-330,  January  1928,  find  in  the  Library  of  Congress’ 
The  Services  and  Collections  of  the  Ma.'n  Division,  page  1 2, 

Another  collection  associated  vath  Professor  Karpinski,  the  Van  Uioser 
collection  of  ^^stria,  is  now  at  Yale  where  it  is  known  as  the  Karpinski- 
Van  ’fiescr  Collection, 

In  1931  the  Michigan  Historical  Corviigsion  published  his  Biblio^rrechy 
of  the  Printed  Maps  of  Michigan.  1804-1880 ,  Fun^entntil  naps  of  the  Great 
Lakes  area  dating  frou  1587  arc  all  described  and  lany  ere  presented  in 
facsinilo,  Sonc  121  naps  v;crc  also  published  separately  in  an  Historical 
■nt las  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  M.ichigan, 

Dr,  Kau-pinski  was  born  on  august  5,  1878,  in  Rochester,  How  York,  He 
Received  his  a,  B,  fron  Cornell  in  1901  and  his  doctorate  in  nathenatics 
in  1903  fron  Strassburg,  His  early  teaching  was  at  Berea  College  ajid  at  the 
State  IToraal  School,  Oswego,  Now  York,  and  from  1904  until  his  r~tiroment  in 
1948  ho  v/es  a  professor  of  ru  thcnetics  at  the  Univ.-rsity  of  Michigan, 

In  addition  to  his  cartographical  activities  he  published  in  the  his¬ 
tory,  bibliography  end  teaching  of  nathenatics,  end  v/ss  r.isponsiblo  for 
translations  of  j.iatheneticel  v/orks.  His  interest  in  cartography  continued 
after  his  retirerv  nt  as  he  handled  atlases  and  naps  in  his  second  hand 
book  business. 
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KrtP  CLASSIFICii^ION  1^172  ^ 

Tffi3  UNIVL3cii?y  0?  K^TSaS  LIBR^Y 


Thcmas  K.  Smith 
Department  of  Geography- 
University  of  Kansas 


During  the  past  few  years  many  libraries  have  straggled  with  proh-* 
lems  resulting  from  the  increased  public  interest  in  maps  end  expanded 
map  accessions,  the  letter  especially  resulting  from  the  distribution 
of  up  to  33,000  maps  to  the  libraries  participating  in  the  Army  l^p 
Service  Depository  Program,  Libraries  with  established  and  functioning 
map  collections  meet  these  demands  by  expanding  their  existing  p3'ocedures 
and  facilities.  Other  libraries,  short  both  in  map  experience  and  trained 
personnel,  have  faced  the  perplexing  pT’oblem  of  processing  and  making 
available  a  mass  of  materiel  which  cannot  be  easily  accommodated  by  the 
more  faiilier  book  classification  schemes  and  procecures.  Limitations 
of  budget  and  space  often  add  further  con^lications. 

Such  a  situation  developed  at  the  University  of  Kansas  Library 
where  a  small  and  specialized  map  collection  has  grown  to  one  of  over 
100,000  sheets.  Standard  topcgrtphic  maps  published  by  the  Army  Map 
Service  end  U,  S.  Geological  Survey  are  the  basis  of  the  collection.  But 
considerable  diversity  both  as  to  subject  and  area  results  from  the  lon^ 
established  exchange  programs  of  the  University  and  the  State  Geological 
Survey,  from  active  map-purchase  by  various  departiJents,  and,  more  re¬ 
cently,  from  maps  obtained  through  the  Library  of  Congress  surplus  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  collection  is  housed  in  forty  large-size,  five-drawer, 
metal  map  Cises,  located  in  one  of  the  library  reading  rooms  v/here  it  is 
’’open”  to  all  users  under  the  supervision  of  library  personnel.  However, 
library  staff  has  not  been  available  to  direct  the  orocessin.;  end  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  collection. 

The  problem  therefore,  has  been  to  develop  a  classification  scheme 
and  cataloging  proceedure  which  t)  would  encompass  the  variety  of  maps 
in  the  collection,  2)  could  be  o-nerated  and  maintained  by  inexperienced 
personnel  (in  this  case  graduate  student  assistants)  with  a  minimum  of 
supervision,  end  3)  which  would  place  the  maos  in  a  logical  and  easily 
deciferable  arrangement  in  the  cases  with  a  maximum  economy  of  space. 

Since  this  situation  end  its  resulting  problems  are  by  no  means 
unique,  the  solution  may  be  of  interest  to  those  in  similar  situations 
elsewhere.  Four  procedures  comprise  the  system  as  it  has  been  developed 
and  give  to  it  a  desirable  element  of  flexibility! 

1.  Separation  of  topographic  from  subject  (non-tcpogrt  o-hic )  maps 
in  the  cataloging  process  and  in  the  collection  itsell'. 

2.  Area  classification  as  the  primary  basis  for  Cctaloging  and 
arrange.'ient  of  both  topographic  and  subject  maps. 

3.  Subject  classification  as  the  secondary  basis  for  cataloging 
and  arrangement  of  subject  maps. 


4,  Maintenence  of  a  card  catalog,  v;ith  cards  arranged  alphabetical¬ 
ly  by  area  and  subject  to  identify,  describe,  end  give  the  file  number 
of  each  single  map  end  each  set  or  series*.  Index  maps,  marked  to  show 
sheet  coverage,  are  filed  with  their  resnective  sets. 


Topographic-Sub.iect  Separation 

The  separation  of  topographic  from  subject  maps  is  actually  the 
first  step  in  subject  classification.  The  distinction  is  based  upon  a 
broad  definition  of  "topographic  map"  which  achieves  a  pragmatic  separa¬ 
tion  of  two  categories  of  maps  broadly  different  in  form  and  function  in 
order  to  ftcilitate  the  economical  arrangement  and  use  of  the  collection. 
This  definition,  modified  by  experience,  includes  as  "topographic"  single¬ 
sheet  maps  at  scales  larger  then  11500,000  and  set  maps  at  any  scale 
which  emphasize  topography  by  any  of  the  usual  methods  of  relief  repre¬ 
sentation — contours,  form  lines,  hechures,  plastic  shading  or  layer  tints. 
Aeronautical  charts  in  sets  are  included.  The  more  usual  definition  of 
"topographic",  restricting  it  to  large  end  medium  scale  maps,  is  thus 
broadened  to  include  the  International  or  Millionth  Hap  of  the  World, 
end  smaller  scale  sets  such  as  the  familiar  Africa  152,000,000  and 
Eurasia  154,000,000.  iteps  which  do  not  fall  vrithin  this  definition  a-ire 
classed  as  "subject"  maps. 

Single  sheet  maps  enphasizing  relief  with  scales  of  15500,000  or 
smaller  are  classified  as  "general"  maps,  often  for  comparison  with 
other  subject  maps,  than  for  purposes  involving  detailed  topcgr^hic- 
study. 

Several  advf.ntages  result  from  this  topogranhic-sub ject  division 
within  the  collection.  It  separates  two  groups  of  im  os  of  contrasting 
physical  form.  The  topographic  section  is  more  uniform,  being  largely 
composed  of  bulky,  large  scale  sets,  in  each  of  which  the  sheets  are 
mostly  of  uniform  size  and  paper  quality.  In  contrast,  the  subject 
mf.ps  are  mostly  medium  or  small  scale  end  vary  widely  in  sheet  size  end 
paper  quality.  Consequently  a  considerable  economy  of  drawer  space  re¬ 
sults  from  this  separation.  Topographic  maps  of  a  given  area  maj'-  occupy 
several  drawers  in  one  section,  while  the  less  numerous  subject  maps  of 
this  same  area  share  a  single  drawer  with  maps  of  adjacent  areas  in  the 
subject  section.  The  separation  also  achieves  a  functional  division 
since  many  users  of  the  collection  seek  either  subject  ^  topographic 
maps.  Their  arrangement  in  separate  parts  of  the  collection  makes  it 
easier  to  find  the  required  maps  and  reduces  wear  and  tear  on  the  col¬ 
lection.  For  the  sane  reasons  it  is  easier  to  maintain  the  collection 
in  reasonable  order.  Finally,  classification  and  cataloging  of  large 
numbers  of  maps  ere  facilitated  if  the  maps  are  first  seiiarated  into 
this  two-fold  classification.  The  processing  of  topographic  maps  is 
siraplier  then  for  subject  maps  and  can  be  done  more  rapidly  and  by  less 
experienced  personnel. 

The  topographic-subject  separation,  therefore,  contributes  to  ac¬ 
cessible  arrangement,  economy  of  space  and  ease  of  processing;  all  to 
the  advantage  of  the  average  library. 
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i^ea  classification  and  numbering  are  essential  to  the  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement  of  all  but  the  very  small  or  highly  snecielized  collections. 
lAich  complicated  labor  can  be  avoided  by  using  or  adapting  one  of  the 
several  area-classification  schemes  that  have  been  published.  At  Kansas, 
the  Library  of  Congress  system  of  area  classification  was  chosen  because 
of  its  sin^jlicity,  logical  arrangement  an<?.  flexibility.  In  this  system 
the  primary  area  numbers  are  composed  of  a  simple  series  of  four-digit 
numerals  ranging  from  3160  to  9999.  These  are  assigned  (in  blocks  of 
five  numbers)  to  areas  as  small  as  the  mt jor  geographic  and  political 
(states,  provinces,  etc.)  subdivisions  of  countries.  The  arrangement  is 
logical  and  provides  a  satisfactory  geographic  sequence  of  area  numbers 
within  continents  and  from  continent  to  continent  around  the  world.  For 
smaller  areas  (i.  e.  counties,  cities,  small  islands,  etc.)  secondary 
area  numbers  can  be  cdded  according  to  a  method  described  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  manual*,  idditional  flexibility  results  from  the  fact  that 
primary  area  numbers  are  generally  assigned  in  alternate  blocks  of  five. 
The  intervening  number  blocks,  nearly  half  of  the  total  available,  are 
thus  free  for  assignm«nt  to  areas  not  found  on  the  L.  C.  list.  In 
practice,  hovfever,  the  published  list  of  primary  areas  is  sufficiently 
detailed  to  encompass  the  greet  majority  of  mens  in  a  collection  of  this 
kind.  In  a  fevr  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  unassignod  numbers, 
mostly  for  maps  vrhich  overlap  several  of  the  L.  C.  primary  areas.  The 
use  of  second.ary  area  numbers  is  more  frequent,  but  this  presents  no 
particular  problem. 

Subject  Classification  enr^  Numbering 

Subject  constitutes  the  secondary  basis  for  classif ication  and 
arrangement  of  non-topogranhic  maps.  Simplicity  is  a  necessary  require¬ 
ment  for  subject  classification  in  a  medium-sized  collection,  and  is 
easy  to  achieve,  a  minimum  list  of  the  most  frequent  subjects  was  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  maps  in  the  collection  and  with 
reference  to  various  published  listings  of  map  subjects.  It  was  arranged 
and  numbered  as  followsJ 


1.  Geology 

9.  General 

18.  Roads 

2.  Minerals 

10.  Agriculture 

19.  V/aterweys 

3.  Water  Supply 

11.  Population 

20.  Transport — Air 

4.  Terrain 

12.  Political 

21.  Telecommunications 

(non-topogra')hic ) 

13.  Power 

22.  Military 

5.  Climate 

14.  iianufecturing 

23.  Base 

6.  Vegetation 

15.  Trade 

24.  Nautical  charts 

7.  Resources 

16.  Transportation 

25.  Miscellaneous 

8.  Resources 

17.  Railroads 

26,  City  Plans 

*Library  of  Congress,  Subject  Catalog  Eivision,  Glassification  Class 
G  Geography.  Anthropology.  Folklore.  Manners  and  Customs .  Recreation. 

Third  Ed.,  Washington,  1.954,  xv  and  502  pp.  The  list  of  primary  area 
numbers  and  method  for  developing  secondary  area  numbers  are  on  pp.  30-175. 


It  will  'be  noted  that  the  arrtn^tement  is  not  elphfchetictl,  bat  that 
related  sabjects  ere  grouped  in  so  far  es  possible  so  that  the  naps  of 
related  sabjects  will  be  found  together  in  the  collection.  Since 
geologic  maps  are  most  numerous  end  the  most  frequently  used  in  the  col¬ 
lection,  "geology”  was  given  first  piece,  follov/ed  by  other  subjects 
dealing  with  geology  end  physical  geogriphy  (numbers  2  to  8),  Subject 
number  9  (reneral  is  for  maps  vfhich  emphasize  no  single  subject,  while 
the  Miscellaneous  category,  number  25,  is  for  subject  maT^s  not  covered 
in  the  list.  The  adequacy  of  the  listing  is  indicated  by  the  very  in¬ 
frequent  use  of  the  latter  category. 

Note  also  that  there  are  no  subject  subdivisions  or  subclassifi¬ 
cations.  Thus,  for  exen^jle,  subject  number  11,  Pooulation,  is  used  for 
maps  shov/ing  population  distribution  or  density  and  also  for  maps  em¬ 
phasizing  any  of  the  various  characteristics  of  population  such  as  race, 
language,  scxratio,  etc.  It  is  not  necessary  to  indicate  such  distinc¬ 
tions  in  the  subject  number  because  the  map  title  is  given  on  the  catalog 
card  end  also  there  is  room  under  the  heading  "Subject"  for  some  elabo¬ 
ration  as,  for  exanrole,  "Population-Density”,  or  "Population — Sex  Ratio". 

The  basic  elements  of  the  subject  classification  scheme  are  thusJ 
l)  a  limited  number  of  major  subiect  categories  v/hich  are  2)  arranged  in 
groups  of  related  subjects  and  then  3)  numbered  in  consecutive  sequence. 
The  result  is  a  simple  yet  adequate  scheme  which  is  flexible  enough  to 
be  altered  to  meet  the  requirements  of  particular  collections. 


Card  Catalog  and  File  Numbers 

The  area-subject  classification  and  numbering  schemes  outlined  a- 
bove  are  predicated  upon  the  use  of  a  card  catalog  for  the  map  collec¬ 
tion,  Entries  on  the  catalog  cards  supplement  information  in  the  file 
numbers.  Cross  indexing  clarifies  moot  points  in  classification  and 
accommodates  the  "special  cases"  which  inevitably  arise.  In  addition 
the  card  catalog  performs  the  usual  functions  of  identifying,  describ¬ 
ing  ano-  giving  tne  file  number  for  raaps  in  the;  collection.  Its  use  also 
reduces  wear  and  tear  on  racteriels  which  are  both  frrgilo  end  difficult 
to  handle. 

A  speciil  catalog  card  (3x5)  was  devised  and  printed  in  quantity. 

This  has  proved  well  worth  the  modest  cost  involved  since  it  results  in 
grett  saving  of  time,  facilitates  the  process  of  map  classification,  and 
provides  uniformity.  The  card  is  divided  into  three  sections,  at  the 
top  are  named  blanks  to  be  filled  in  for  identification  of  the  map,  in 
the  middle  is  a  check  list  for  indicating  map  content,  vrith  a  small  space 
at  the  bottom  for  "remarks". 

The  "identification"  section  is  the,  most  important.  Here  ere  named 
boxes  for  "area",  "subject"  and  "scale".  These  throe  items  form  the  basis 
for  the  map’s  file  number  and  their  accuri  to  determination  is  fundamt;ntal 
to  the  proper  classification  of  the  map.  The  file  number  is  printed  in 
the  upper  left  hand  corner,  with  space  for  "date"  just  below.  Spaces  for 
title,  issuing  agency,  language  and  a  short  check  list  for  physical  form 
of  the  map  complete  the  identifying  information. 
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The  check  list  is  a  device  for  indicating  the  major  t;/pes  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  map  itself,  although  "broadly  generalized,  it  is,  in  theory, 
a  satisfactory  method  for  indicating  map  content.  However,  there  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  sufficient  use  is  actually  made  of  the  information 
to  justify  the  time  and  effort  in  filling  out  the  check  list.  It  is  a 
time-consuming  operation,  requiring  considere"ble  judgement.  Further,  it 
seems  doubtful  that  many  map-users  depend  upon  the  check  list  ratthcr 
than  ail  actual  examination  of  the  map.  ’.^cre  the  check  list  omitted  from 
the  card,  more  space  could  bo  devoted  to  the  vital  identification  data 
and  the  rest  of  the  card  left  blank  for  whatever  supplementary  notations 
are  necessary. 

A  single  catalog  card  covers  each  set.  It  shows  no  date  and  no 
sheet  lists  are  maintained  for  set  naps.  However,  an  index  map,  marked 
to  show  available  coverage  in  the  collection,  is  filed  with  each  set. 

The  catalog  card  thus  identifies  the  set  and  indicates  its  location  in 
the  collection  to  which  the  map-user  must  turn  for  information  regarding 
available  sheets.  For  single-sheet  maps,  either  topograiihic  or  subject, 
individual  catalog  cards  are  made  out  which  show  the  date  of  publication 
for  the  mg). 

The  final  objective  of  these  classification  and  cataloging  proce¬ 
dures  is  to  place  the  mg)s  in  their  proper  location  in  the  collection  to 
which  the  card  catalog  serves  as  a  descriptive  finding-guide.  Distinc¬ 
tive  file  numbers  on  maps  and  catalog  cards  are  a  necessity,  but  should 
be  as  sinrole  as  possible  in  a  collection  such  as  is  here  being  discussed. 
Consequently  the  file  numbers  do  not  include  notations  for  issuing  agency, 
date  of  publication  or  map  format.  These  items  are  most  pertinent  to 
book  than  to  map  cataloging  and,  in  any  event,  they  mostly  appear  on  the 
catalog  card.  Their  exclusion  from  the  file  number  simplifies  the  clas¬ 
sification  end  cetalogirv^  processes  as  well  as  the  use  and  maintenance  of 
the  collection. 


The  map-user  is  primarily  interested  in  area,  subject  and  scale. 

File  numbers  coiTjposed  of  these  three  elements  arc  sufficiently  descrip¬ 
tive  and  definitive  to  differentiate  the  great  majority  of  maps  and  to 
fix  their  location  in  the  collection  when  arranged  by  file  number,  iirea 
and  subject  numbers  ere  derived  as  de'->cribed  in  the  preceding  sections. 
The  entry  for  scale  in  the  file  number  is  the  denominator  of  the  HF  (rep¬ 
resentative  fraction)  with  its  final  three  digits  deleted.  Since  topo¬ 
graphic  maps  ere  filed  separately,  there  is  no  need  for  an  entry  for  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  file  number.  A  sa.;Tple  number  for  a  topogreohic  map  is  thus 
which  indicates  a  topographic  map  of  Kansas  at  1150,000. 
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ject  maps  the  subject  entry  is  placed  belov;  the  area  number,  thus  — t— 
covers  a  map  of  Kansas,  Geolog;'’,  1J500,000.  The  line  below  SCO 

the  area  number  helps  to  differentiate  a  subject  nap  from  a  topogranhic. 
This  distinction  is  strengthened  by  the  use  of  contrasting  colors  for 
the  catalog  cards  and  for  printing  file  numbers  on  the  two  groups  of  maps. 


Several  other  -oertinent  details  need  mention,  ’’'hen  secondary  area 
classification  is  necessary,  the  area  entry  becomes  a  tv/o  line  nunber.  ■ 
Duplication  of  file  n’umbers  for  different  ma’os  of  the  sane  area  at  the 
same  scale  is  avoided  by  merely  adding  a  lower  case  ”a"  bclovr  the  file 
number  for  the  second  map,  ”b”  for  the  third,  etc.  —  Date  becomes  part 
of  the  file  number  only  when  different  editions  of  the  same  map  are  re¬ 
tained  in  the  collection.  After  all,  there  is  no  single  date  for  a  set 
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and  dates  of  single-sheet  naps  appear  on  the  catalog  card.  There  is  no 
need  to  co.rqjlicate  the  file  nurahor  v/ith  superfluous  information.  — 
single  file  number  covers  a  given  set  and  is  printed  on  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  each  sheet.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  good  practice 
to  add  the  sheet  number  below  the  file  number,  unless  it  already  appears 
in  this  area  of  the  map's  margin.  This  aids  the  user  in  finding  a  partic¬ 
ular  sheet  in  the  cases.  In  the  card  file,  the  cards  for  topographic 
maps  ere  seperate  from  those  for  subject  maos.  Within  both  sections  the 
arrangement  is  alphabetical  by  area  and  then,  fer  cards  covering  subject 
maps  of  a  given  area,  alphabetical  by  subject. 

Cross-indexing  within  the  card  catalog  provides  flexibility  which 
is  very  necessary  for  the  smooth  operation  of  the  collection.  Classifi¬ 
cation  and  numbering  schemes  are  seldom  universal  in  their  inclusivencss 
of  the  mfterials  in  question.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  this  in¬ 
stance  in  which  sirtplicity  has  been  a  basic  principle.  Lecisions  as  to 
area  or  subject  classification  are  sometimes  arbitrary  and  often  based 
upon  judgements  between  alternatives  of  nearly  equal  weight.  In  such 
cases  a  mein  entry  card  can  be  supplemented  by  cross-reference  cards 
filed  under  alternative  area  or  subject  headings.  This  cases  many  crit¬ 
ical  decisions  in  classification  and  also  increases  the  useability  of  the 
catalog. 

An  example  of  this  is  provided  by  the  Cil  anc*  Gas  Survey  Macs  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  which  now  number  about  200  sheets. 
These  are  mostly  detailed,  large  scale  geologic  maps  of  small,  scattered 
areas.  They  are  large  size  and  somewhat  varied  as  to  title  and  format. 
They  do  not  constitute  a  "set”  in  the  accepted  use  of  that  term.  How¬ 
ever,  to  handle  each  one  as  an  individual  sheut  would  present  major 
problems  of  secondary  area  classification  and  filing.  The  solution  has 
been  to  consider  them  as  a  set  of  maps  for  the  United  States.  They  carry 

the  file  number  S700/l/0&G  Survey/Map  # _ ,  (Unittid  States,  Geology)  and 

are  arranged  by  sheet  number  sequence  vrith  the  U.  3.  subject  maps.  The 
main  entry  card,  filed  under  "United  States — Geology”  is  followed  by 
cards  which  list  sheet  number  end  title  of  ell  sheets  received.  Cross 
reference  cards  are  prepared  for  all  states  which  include  areas  covered 
by  .these  maps  and  here  too  the  pertinent  sheets  are  listed  by  title  and 
number.  The  processing'  of  additional  sheets  thus  becomes  a  simple  pro¬ 
cedure  of  numbering  the  map,  piecing  it  in  the  coll  ction,  and  adding 
its  sheet  number  and  title  to  the  mein  entry  card  (U.  S.)  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  entry  card(s)  for  the  state(s)  in  question. 

The  above  detail  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  use  of  a  cross- 
indexed  card  catalog  can  simplify  map  processing  end  also  facilitate 
access  to  and  maintenance  of  the  collection.  Without  the  card  catalog 
the  map-user  must  depend  only  upon  the  position  of  naps  in  the  cases  in 
his  search  for  what  he  wants  and  this  would  make  the  above  problem  much 
more  complicated.  Similar  procedures  are  used  for  other  maps  produced 
by  the  USGS  as  well  as  foreign  maps  which  present  comparable  problems. 


Cone lusion 


This  system  of  classification,  cataloging  and  filing  has  proven 
satisfactory  for  the  general  end  rather  varied  nap  collection  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  Library,  It  has  been  onorated  by  a  seri»  s  of 
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gredufete  student  assistants  with  e  minimum  of  supervision  end  epnofrs 
rdequete  to  cncon^jess  foreseeatle  future  expansion.  In  it  the  Library 
of  Congress  system  of  area  classification  without  essential  modifi¬ 
cation  servos  as  the  basis  unon  which  a  siirmlificd  scheme  of  subject 
classification  and  file  numbering  has  been  developed,  with  a  card -cata¬ 
log  of  vital  importance.  The  system  should  fit  similar  situations  else¬ 
where,  and  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  be  adapted  to  local  requirem^mts. 

Sin^^licity  of  classification  end  cataloging  procedures  has  been  a 
major  objective.  At  best,  however,  map  classification  is  involved — es¬ 
pecially  for  inexperienced  persons.  Consequently  a  "catalogcr's  manual” 
of  some  25  typed  pages  has  been  developed  to  explain  in  detail  the  actual 
classification,  cataloging  and  filing  procedures.  An  advfntago  for  ejiy 
map  collection,  such  a  document  is  particularly  necossjry  to  assure  con¬ 
tinuity  end  uniformity  of  procedures  which  are  carried  out  by  chaoiging 
personnel. 

mm*** 

I’r.  Thomas  R.  Smith,  Professor  of  Gcograohy  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  is  spending  1955-1956  in  the  Netherlands  where  he  has  a  Fulbright 
lectureship  at  the  Rotterdam  College  of  Economics.  He  is  one  of  the  au¬ 
thors,  v;ith  J.  Russell  Smith  and  li.  0{^en  Phillips,  of  Industrial  end 
Commercial  G-cograohy.  4th  edition,  published  in  1955  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 


DE'  CY  DSC  li  IaL  C  LaSS  IF  IC ^  ION 


Proposed  changes  in  the  field  of  gcogrEph.v  for  the  16th  edition  of 
Devrey  Decimal  Classification  were  due  to  appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin.  Due,  however,  to  revision  of  criteria  to  which  the  16th  edition 
is  to  conform,  the  preliminary  schedules  in  geography  proposed  by  the 
Editorial  Office  v^ill  be  reconsidered  and  revised.  Uhon  this  is  a  accom¬ 
plished,  a  statement  or  discussion  of  the  proposed  schedules  will  appear. 

The  ’’restatement”  of  the  criteria  appeared  as  Bulletin  32  Revised, 
December  1955,  of  Cataloging  Service  issued  by  the  Processing  Department 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 


David  Judson  Haykin 

Editor  of  the  Decimal  Classification 


PEEJOi^^  KOTLS,  l^.rs  FROii  COLLECTIONS  iJID 
DIVISION  NOTES 


Mrs,  Minna  Van  TilLurg  fornerly  with  the  U,  S.  Aeronautical  Chart 
and  Infornetion  Center,  N^shington,  has  resigned  to  ecccct  a  research 
position  with  Dr.  Hans  Neigart,  Director  of  the  Economic  Survey  at 
Georgetown  University. 

Philip  L.  Forstall,  Librarian  at  Rand  McNally  end  Coi:5)any,  Chicago, 
is  the  author  of  an  article  "a  Publisher’s  Reference  Library”  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  1955  issue  of  Illinois  Libraries. 

i'irs.  Clara  E.  LeGear  is  the  author  of  an  article  entitled  ”The  New 
England  Coasting  Pilot  of  Cypric'n  Southack”  in  Imago  Mundl,  volume  XI, 
1954. 


Dr.  ’’elter  N,  Eistow  and  iir.  Charles  Buffun  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  have  contributed  the  description  of  raaps  published  in  the  United 
States  for  the  1953  edition  of  the  Bib  lie  graphic  Certographiguc  Interna¬ 
tionale  issued  in  19S5.  The  bibliograohy  is  published  by  the  Conite 
National  Franceis  do  Geographique  and  the  International  Geographical 
Union  v;ith  the  cooperation  of  UNESCO  and  the  French  Ccjntre  National  do  la 
Recherche  3ci ontif ique.  Editors  ere  idle.  ii.  Foncin  of  the  Bibliothr.jue 
Nationale  and  Mme.  Sommer  of  the  Institut  do  Geographic  de  I’Univorsito 
de  Paris.  The  1953  volume  lists  significant  maps  produced  in  twenty  coun¬ 
tries  end  sells  for  approximately  $7.00. 

SLa  Convention  dates  to  put  in  your  four  year  diary,  1956  Pittsburg 
Juno  3-8;  1957  Boston  May  26-30;  1958  Denver  June  8-12;  1959  Atlantic  City 
May  31  June  4. 

Additioncl  Division  members  holding  mt^mbership  on  SLa  committees  are 
Ruth  i*.  Crawford,  American  Broadcasting  Company,  on  the  Combinc'd  Commit¬ 
tees  of  Uilson  Index;  Jane  Davies,  Union  Producing  Company,  Shreveport, 
Director-at-Large  of  the  Louisiana  Chanter;  Gerritt  E.  Felstra,  New  York 
Public  Library,  First  Vice  President  and  President  Elect  of  the  Now  York 
Chapter;  ij’s,  Elsa  S,  Fro<  raan.  Board  on  Gcogrr.phicf  1  Names,  Inmiediate 
Pest  President  of  the  Washington  Chapter;  Dr,  Arch  C.  Gerlrch,  Director 
of  the  Washington  Chapter;  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Hook,  Historical  <5e  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Socitty  of  Ohio,  on  the  Convention  -ttdviscry  Committee;  Robert  W. 
Lovett,  Harvard  University,  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Boston  Chapter; 
and  nary  Skinner,  Canada  Meteorological  Division,  Past  President  of  the 
Toronto  Chapter. 

The  Geography  book  and  journal  collection  which  is  now  a  pert  of  the 
Natural  History  Library  at  the  University  of  Illinois  is  scheduled  to  be 
moved  to  the  Map  Library,  V/hen  the  transfer  is  ccnpleted  the  inap  Library 
will  be  known  as  the  Hap  end.  Geography  Library  with  Bill  M,  Woods  in 
charge , 
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Miss  i-i&rgerct  Scrivcn  is  the  Euthor  of  cn  article  "Illinois  Material 
in  the  Chicago  Historical  Society"  in  the  Octohor  1955,  I.  L,  a,  Record. 
The  paper  was  originally  presented  at  the  ^nual  Conference  of  the  Illinois 
Library  Association  in  Springfield  on  Novemher  5,  1954. 

Noveniber  1955  issue  of  The  Professional  Geographer  includes  contri¬ 
butions  fron  several  Division  mc-ibers.  i'4rs.  Mario  C.  (^odnfn  describes 
the  status  of  the  "Tabula  Inperii  Ronani;"  Bill  Woods  reports  on  "’Workshop 
for  Mao  Librarians;"  Arch  Cerlach  reviews  "Land  Use  Maps  of  Hew  Zealand 
Urban  Areas"  and  th(i  "Rand  McNally  Cosmopolitan  ^'^orld  atlas,  Centennial 
Edition;"  and  Benjamin  P.  Holmes  describes  "Opportunities  for  Geographers 
in  aC IC." 

Tai^-ao  Shingu,  Assistant  Professor  of  1  atheuatics  and  Statistics  in 
the  Shinane  Agricultural  College,  ^genogi-tyo,  Metsue  City,  Japan,  is  .of¬ 
fering  to  secure  for  American  libraries  the  1:50,000  topographic  series 
of  Japan.  Some  1,344  sheets  plus  one  index  nap  ere  available  with  or 
without  a  green  wooded  overprint. 

Professor  Shingu  quotes  these  prices: 


Set  with  green  overprint  $135.00 
Set,  black  and  white  115.00 
If  indexing  not  needed,  deduct  5.00 
Roman  characters  for  names  of  sheets,  add  10.00 
Shipping  by  parcels,  add  15.00 


Prepayment  is  required  except  from  colleges.  He  cannot  prepay  air¬ 
mail  expense.  Delivery  will  take  two  months  fron  dete  of  receipt  of  order. 

The  Nevf  York  Group  held  their  second  n»  cting  of  the  year  on  December 
6  at  the  Standard  Oil  Cor^^any  (Hew  Je  rsey)  30  Rcck«  feller  Plaza.  Paul 
Allen,  Librarian  showed  their  Library  and  Picture  Collection.  Paul  Lee 
of  the  General  Drafting  Company  talked  about  his  recent  trip  to  South. 
America  and  showed  Kodaslides. 


THE  COinaTTDD  0'^  PaSIC  C^TOGR.J^HIC  RMPERSHCE  aH^S 

The  Committee  on  Basic  Cartographic  Reference  Aids  has  been  recon¬ 
stituted  by  Chairman  Bill  M,  V^oods  v/ith  the  following  membership:  George 
R.  Dalphin,  Dartmouth  College,  Arch  C,  Gerlach,  Library  of  Congress,  Ena 
L.  Yonge,  Aiicrican  Geographical  Society,  and  Walter  W.  Ristow,  Library  of 
Congress,  Chairman, 

An  outline  of  the  proposed  j^ide  to  cartographic  research,  instruc¬ 
tions  to  collaborators,  and  sample  sections  of  the  guide,  were  sent  out 
in  October  1955  to  some  50  members  of  the  Division,  end  other  cartograph¬ 
ic  specialists,  with  a  request  to  contribute  specific  sections  to  the 
guide.  The  Conmittce  hopes  that  all  persons  invited  to  participate  in 
this  worthy  project  will ‘complete  their  assignments  not  later  then  the 
middle  of  February,  1956. 


Walter  V/,  Ristow 
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ITEVJ  POOKS 

CciJpilod  "by  Bill  H,  ’’oods 


Ancricsn  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Connittee  on  Definition  of  Surveying 
Terms,  Definitions  of  surveying,  mapTDing  and  related  terns.  cN.  Y.,  1954] 
20 p.  (^CE  nenuals  of  engineering  practice,  no,  34)  $3.00.  Second 

edition  of  .lanual  no.  15,  Definitions  of  Surveying  Terns  puDlishod  in 
1938.  Particularly  to  bo  noted  ere  the  three  A'onendices,  Published 
Cherts  and  i'iaps  available  for  Surveyors,  Bibliogrephy  of  Publications  on 
Surveying,  end  Published  Definitions  cf  Surveying,  Photogr anno try,  ehd 
Various  Engineering  Terns,  (33  W,  39th  St.) 

iirctic  Institute  of  North  Ainorice,  jirctic  bibliography,  volume  5,  A-Z, 
nos.  27,632-33,125,  and  index.  Washington,  Governr.Kjnt  Printing  Office, 
1955.  1268  p.  nap.  $4,75.  Subjects  emphasized  in  this  volume  include 

health  and  disease,  physiological  effects  of  low  tenoertturc,  and  anthro¬ 
pology,  particularly  the  native  peoples  of  northern  Eurasia,  (Catalog 
no.  D  1.22:5) 

Bernes,  iialcom,  ed.,  The  Mountain  vrorld  1955.  N.  Y.,  Harper,  1955.  222  p. 

illus.,  naps.  $6.00.  ^nual  survey  of  nountaineering  adventures  and  ex¬ 
plorations  over  the  world. 

Dyhrenfurth,  G.  0.,  To  the  world's  highest  eeeks.  N.  Y. ,  Citadel  Press, 
1955,  312  p.  photos.  $6.00.  ^  history  of  exploration  and  climbing  in 

the  Himalayas  from  the  first  expedition  to  the  conquest  of  Everest. 

Food  and  iigriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  '''orld  forest 
resources,  cl^ome,  1955]  126  p.  diegrs.  32.50,  In  English,  French, 

and  Spanish. 

Forstall,  R.  L.,  United  States  motroToolitan  areas  of  100,000  or  more, 

1955.  cGhicagO]  Rand  I'icNelly  a  Corjpeny,  1955.  18  1.  mi  moo ,  tables 
(U .  S.  series  no,  2)  gratis.  Forstall,  Research  Editor  of  the  Hap  Pub¬ 
lications  Editorial  Department,  defines  156  metropolitan  areas  with  an 
estLiated.  population  of  100,000  or  mere  in  1955. 

Frifield,  D.  R.,  Careers  in  geophysics.  Washington,  D.  C.,  B'nai  B'rith 
Vocational  Service  Bureau  cl955]  illus.  (B'nai  B'rith  occupational 
brief  scries)  20/^  (1129  Vermont  Avt-nue,  ''Washington  5,  D.  C.) 

Garland,  J.  H.,  od.,  The  North  American  liidwost.  N.  Y. ,  ’''iloy,  1955, 

255  p,  illus.,  maps,  $7,00,  Professor  Garland  of  the  Univirsity  of 
Illinois  and  other  specialists  make  a  detailed.  stud.y  of  tho  internal 
geographic  structure  of  the  area, 

Grigson,  Geoffrey,  and.  Gibbs-Smith,  C,  H,,  ed..  Places,  a  volume  of  trav¬ 
el  in  space  and  time;  places  which  have  delighted,  intri^^ued  and  intim¬ 
idated  men,  N.  Y.,  Havrthorn  Books  cl9b5]  454  p.  illus.,  maps.  $8.96, 
Cities  end  places  of  travel  interest  throughout  the  world,  arc  described 
in  alphabetical  order. 
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Holend,  H.  R.,  Explorations  in  ^nerice  before  Colunbus.  IT.  Y. ,  Bookman 
Associates,  Twayne  Publishers,  1955,  illus,  $6,00,  The  final  and  sua- 
nerizing -presentation  of  a  half-century’s  investigations  of  all  the  evi¬ 
dence — historic,  linguistic,  archeo logics  1,  geological — that  sheds  light 
on  Porse  explorations  in  America  before  Colunbus.  (31  Union  Square  Uest, 
N.  Y.  3) 

Kohn,  C.  F,,  An  essay  key  for  the  ohotoidentif ication  of  fern  crops  at 
several  intervals  during  the  growing  season  in  northern  Illinois.  A 
contract  between  Geography  Branch,  Earth  Sciences  Division,  Office  of 
Naval  Research,  N^vy  Deoertnont ,  and  Northwestern  University.  Evanston, 
Ill,,  Dept,  of  Geography,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  1952-53.  7  vol,  in  5,  maps,  nhotos,  tables.  (Northwestern  Uni¬ 

versity,  Evanston,  Ill.  Dept,  of  Geography,  Technical  report  no.  3) 

Laird,  Charles,  end  Laird,  Ruth,  ’’cathercesting.  cN.  Y.  ]  Prentice-Hall 
c19553  171  p.  illus.,  naps,  diagrs,  $3.95.  For  the  lay  reader. 

Lanb,  Harold,  New  found  world;  how  America  was  discovered  and  explored. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. ,  Doublcday,  1955.  336  p.  maps.  (Mainstrean  of 

AHcricE  series)  S5.75, 

Macmillan,  ii..  Introducing  East  ifrica.  cHollywood-by-the-See,  Fla., 
Transatlantic  Arts,  Inc,,  1955]  naps.  $3,75. 

Mason,  Kenneth,  ^ibode  of  snow.  N.  Y, ,  Dutton,  1955.  illus.  $6.50,  a 
history  of  Himalayan  exploration  and  rxunteineering. 

Morin,  Micheline,  Svorest;  from  the  first  attempt  to  the  final  victory. 

N.  Y.,  John  Day  cl955]  305  p.  illus.,  naps.  $3,50,  accounts  of  expe¬ 

ditions  from  1921  through  1953. 

Oxford  Univi.rsity  Press,  Oxford  hone  atlas  of  the  world.  N,  Y.,  1955. 

140  p,  $3.40,  Another  welcome  product  from  the  Cartographic  Department 
of  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Rand  EcNelly  and  Cor.^eny,  Standard  highway  mileage  guide.  Chicago,  1955. 
322  p.  maps.  $10.00,  Late  edition  of  useful  reference  tool  giving  spe¬ 
cific  nilGEvge  between  715  points, 

Rannolls,  John,  The  core  of  the  city:  a  pilot  study  of  changing  land  uses 
in  central  business  districts.  cN.  Y. ,  Columbia  University  Press,  1955] 
(Institute  for  Urban  Land  Use  end  Housing  Studios  publications,  no.  4) 
$5.00. 

Rapport,  S,  B.,  and  ’’right,  Helen,  eds..  The  crust  of  the  earth;  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  geology.  cN.  Y,]  New  imerican  Library  cl955]  224  p., 
illus.,  rjaps,  diagrs.  (Signet  key  book  KsGSO )  35^ 

Remer,  C.  F,,  and  Kawai,  Saburo,  Japanese  economics,  a  guide  to  Japanese 
reference  and  research  metirials,  /uin  ^bor.  University  of  Ilichigen 
Press,  1955.  $5.00. 
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Sloenc,  Howard,  Hohr,  C,  E,  and  others,  Cclehratod  .nrKrican  ccvCs.  New 
Brunswick,  N,  J.,  Ruti;ers  University  Press,  1955.  illus.  $5.00,  The 
facts,  folklore,  and  legend  of  the  groat  ^orican  caves, 

Stillnan,  C,  W.,  Africa  in  the  modern  world  cChiCfgo,  Univirsity  of 
Chicago  Press,  19553  300  p.  $6.00,  Comnentaries  on  the  prohlens  of  mod¬ 

ern  iifrica. 

Stuart,  G,  H.,  The  international  city  of  Tangier,  2d,  ed,  Stanford, 
Stanford  University  Press,  1955,  285  p.  nap,  (>:>tand8rd  hooks  in  world 

politics)  $6.00.  Includes  a  description  of  shipping  trade,  water  supply, 

Thompson,  U,  S.  and  others,  Grovzth  end  changes  in  California's  population, 
Los  ^agcles,  Haynes  Foundation,  1955.  407  p,  naps,  diegrs.  (ifenograph 
scries  38)  $5,00,  a  statistical  study  cov(jring  the  years  1850-1950  v;ith 

special  reports  on  agriculture  and  e.’jploynent  trends. 

United  Nations,  Tanganyika,  land  in  transition,  cN.  Y. ,  Co lunhie  Univer¬ 
sity  Press]  1955.  34  p.  illus.  15^  (U,  N,  publication  1955.  I.IO) 

U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Water...  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture, 
1955.  V/ashington,  D,  C.,  Government  Printing  Office,  1955.  752  p, 

illus,  $2.00.  "Grouped  into  three  general  categories  the  95  chapters 
cornprising  this  volume  discuss  the  nature,  importance,  and  sources  of 
water,  the  conservetion  of  water,  end  lavs,  economics,  and  programs  re¬ 
lated  .to  water...  also  touches  upon  hydroelectric  pov/or,  industrial  use, 
pollution,  and  other  aspects. 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  Office  of  Geography,  Gazetteorcsn 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Government  Printing  Office,  1955,  no,  6  Chile  1955, 
$1,75;  no.  9  Burma  1955,  $1.00;  no.  11  Greece  1955,  $2.00;  no.  12  Japan 
1955,  $3.25. 

U,  S.  Library  of  Congress  iiap  Division,  Treasure  I'aps  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  an  annotated  list,  compiled  by  J,  Douglas  Hill  and  Richard  S. 
Ladd.  Washington,  1955.  ?>4  p,  25/^.  Bibliographic  of  42  maps  and  23 

books  locating  or  describing  buried  or  sunken  treasure,  (Card  Division) 

U,  S.  Library  of  Congress  Reference  Dupertment,  Introduction  to  Asiai  a 
selective  guide  to  background  reading,  by  L.  King  '^an,  Washington  D,  C., 
cGovcrnment  Printing  Office]  1955.  224  p.  $1.00,  Annotated  list  of 

sources  mainly  in  English, 

Van  Leur,  J,  C,,  Indonesian  trade  and  society;  essays  in  Asian  social  and 
economic  history.  N.  Y. ,  institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1955,  484  p, 

maps,  (Selected  studies  on  Indonesia  by  Dutch  "scholars  v,  l) 

Wilgus,  A.  C.,  ed.,  The  Caribbean,  its  culture,  Gainesville,  University 
of  Florida  Press,  1955.  316  p.  (Caribbean  Conference  series  no,  1,  v,  5) 

$4,00,  Proceedings  of  the  5th  Annual  Conference  on  the  Caribbean, 


NEW  iiiiPS  ^  ATLaSES 
Compiled  'by  Ilrs.  iiarie  C.  Goodnen 

CaNaL  zone.  Geologic  nap  of  Cenal  Zone  and  adjoining  parts  of  Panama. 
V/ashington,  U,  S.  Geological  Survey,  1955.  Scale  1:75,000. 

CHINa.  Lendferns  of  China.  Ceinbri(?ge,  Hass.,  Erwin  P.aisz,  1955.  Scale 
1:15,000,000.  From  G.  B.  Cressey,  Land  of  the  50C  million,  HcGrew  Hill 
Book  Co. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  Greet  Britain  principal  systems  of  farming  (generalized 
di striLution) .  Compiled  "by  L.  Dudley  Stann  end  Keith  Buchanan  for  the 
Association  of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Federation  of  Young  Farmers’ 
Clu^bs.  London,  Newman  Neame  Haps,  Ltd,,  1953,  Scale  1:900,000. 

IRAN,  Iran,  Tehran,  U.  S,  Operations  Hission  to  Iran,  Engineering  and 
Construction  Division,  1954,  Scale  1:2,500,000. 

KENTUCKY,  Streams  of  Kentucky,  coi:5)ilcd  and  drafted  by  the  Ky,  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Development  Board,  Frankfort,  Ky,  Dent,  of  Conser- 
cetion.  Division  of  Flood  Control  and  Water  Usage,  1955.  Scale  1:636,000, 

LIECHTENSTEIN,  Fllrstentun  Liechtenstein,  Voduz,  Schulbiicher  verlag, 

1952.  Scale  1:25,000. 

HIS30URI,  A  literary  nap  of  Hissouri,  by  Bill  Clomcnson,  Warrensburg, 
Mo,,  Published  by  the  Hissouri  association  of  Teachers  of  English. 

Robert  J,  Greef,  Chairxaen.  jqiril  1955,  No  scale  given,  $1.00. 

ICNTaIIa,  Geologic  map  of  liontana.  Wsshington,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
1955.  Scale  1:500,000. 

NEV/  ElTGLrtND.  a  map  of  New  England  with  dcscrintive  notes.  Washington, 
National  Geographic  Society,  1955.  Scale  1:760,320. 

NEW  HAi^iPSHIRE,  Geologic  map  of  New  Hannshire,  V/ashington,  U.  3.  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey,  1955.  Scale  1:250,000, 

NICARAGUA,  Hapa  fisico  do  Nicaragua.  Managua,  Depertmento  de  Carreteras, 
1954.  Scale  1:1,000,000. 

Nicaragua  uso  oconomico  de  la  tierra.  Managua,  Dcoertmonto  de  Carreteras, 
1954.  Scale  1:1,000,000. 

Nicaragua  mapa  parcial  de  ctminos.  Managua,  Departmento  de  Carreteras, 
1954.  Scale  1:600,000. 

NORTH  A'IERICa.  Atlas  of  paleographic  maps  of  North  iunerica,  by  Charles 
Schuchort.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  inc. 


NOr.TH  CaHOLIMA,  a  pictoriel  atp  of  the  stcte  of  North  Carolina,  Charlotte, 
254  Hillside  avo.,  Crocscy  Ovcrcash,'  Jr.,  1955.  No  scale  given. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  Map  of  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax,  Kept,  of  Mines  Cartographic 
Division,  1954,  Map  on  39  sheets, 

EL  SaLVAPOH,  El  Salvador,  Associacicn  Cefetalera  de  El  Salvader,  1954, 
Scale  1:500,000. 

Mcpa  general  de  El  Sa.lvador.  -San  Salvador,  Direccion  General  dc  Estadis- 
tice  y  C^nsos  Soccion  Cartografica,  1955,  Scale  1:475,000, 

Mapa  prelininar  hasico  do  El  Salvador,  San  Salvador,  I'ircccion  General 
dc  ijstadistice  y  Censos  Scccion  Cartografica,  1955?  Scale  i:6?4,000, 

SCiiNDiiNAVlA,  Railway  map  of  Dannark,  Norge,  Sverige,  Suoni-F inland, 

Oslo?  llordisk  Taristtrafikkennittee,  1953.  Sca.le  1:3,000,000,  (Legend 
is  in  English,  French  and  Gcrnan) 

Sr^UTH  ^KICa.  Hap  illustrating  the  location  of  power  stations,  distri- 
hvAtion  stations  and  the  principal  inter  connection  linos,  Pr<itoria, 

V^,  J,  Vogt,  1955.  Scale  1:2,000,000, 

U.S.S.R.  Soyuz  SSR.  l^oscow,  Glavnoe  Upravelenie  Goodcsii  i  Karto- 
graphii,  1954.  Scale  1:5,000,000, 

UNITED  STATES,  Cleartype  index  he  ok;  a  keyed  index  to  all  cleart.^Tpc 
nieoG  of  the  United  States  and  sections  thereof,  all  counties,  all  cities 
and  towns  of  250  population  and  over.  New  York,  Anerican  Hap  Co.,  1955. 

118  p. 

The  Ureniuri  deposits  of  the  United  States.  Ueshington,  U.  S,  Geological 
Survey,  19"5.  Scale  1:5,000,000. 

’.flOBLD.  Nuevo  atlas  geografico  metodico  universal,  13.  ed.  actualizada 
y  enpliada,  especial  pare  la  Hepuhlica  ^gentina,  76  Leninas  originales 
en  colorcs  con  256  ntpes  y  diagranas  de  geografia  fisica,  politice  y 
econonica,  ajustados  a  los  pregranas  dc  ensenanza  secundaria,  nornal  y 
professional,  y,  por  sus  detalles,  apropiados  tanhien  para  consulte,  hy 
Jose  Anesi,  Buenos  Aires,  Ediciones  Gfograficas  Peuser  1955, 

Politicheskeya  karta  nire,  Ifcscow,  Glavnoe  Upravclenie  Gcodesii  i 
Kertographii,  1950-55,  Scale  1:15,000,000, 
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